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mostly trash, according to Biggs; vinegar, olives, and
oil, and neither treasure nor goods of worth.   We have
no means of knowing why treasure should have been
looked for In the islands, and it is to be suspected that
the leaders had no such hopes.   Biggs, in fact, in this
part of his narrative is unsatisfactory.   He makes out
the English forces to have been rather less than humane
without telling a clear and comprehensible story.    He
accuses the natives of killing and mutilating a boy from
one of the ships without explaining the circumstances
surrounding the incident.    He mentions a Portuguee
who came out as a messenger with a flag of truce, asking
if war had been declared between France, Spain, and
England.   To this entirely reasonable question from an
islander, whose news from home was belated owing to
the many seizures at sea, Captain Sampson and Goring
saw fit to avoid a direct reply, suggesting that he ask it
of Sir Francis himself.   As he had no definite instruc-
tions, the Portuguee declined, having possibly heard of
Drake's visit some seven years before. On that occasion,
being bound in the Golden Hind upon that same famous
voyage which took him round the globe, Drake had
sailed into this port of Santiago de Verde and had taken
out of his ship one Nuno de Silva, a Portuguese pilot
familiar with the Brazilian coast.    He had taken him
clear round the Horn to the west coast and let him go at
Guatulco.   The Portuguese messenger in the present
case not only retreated from any interview with "El
Draque," but they never heard from him again.
The burning of the towns of Porto Praya and Santi-
ago can scarcely be approved by our standards; but the
object of the expedition was to despoil the King of
Spain. Drake had sent a message to the Governor,
who had gone up into the mountains, that if he did not
come to a parley the towns would be destroyed. The